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AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF THIRD HAVEN 
; MEETING AT EASTON, MD. 
Read on the occasion of the 200th Anniversary. 


We meet on this occasion to commemorate 
the Two-Hundredth Anniversary of this 
‘Third Haven Meeting-house, where genera- 
tion after generation of the ancestors of this 
and other communities have assembled, twice 
a week, for the purpose of Divine worship. 
“These devout Friends have long since “ paid 

| the debt we must all pay,” and untold num- 
bers of them are slumbering in the quiet 
| graveyard within the enclosure near by. And 
Many a spot, sacred to some of the descend- 
| a@ats, is unknown, because of the unwilling- 
fess, until recent years, to admit tombstones 
- te distinguish their resting-places. 
declining oak trees, so emblematical 
of human nature, are the remnant of a ma- 
forest, which doubtless existed when 
property was purchased by the Society, 
_ for the erection of this quaint but substantial 
Building, which ranks as one of the oldest, if 
us does not antedate any other church on this 
Peninsula, having been built previous to the 
sent Swedes church in Wilmington, which 
as erected in 1698. Several meeting-houses 
ryland, however, preceded this one. 
@ earliest account we have of the settle- 
at of Friends on the Eastern Shore of 
land, as stated in Scharf’s History of 
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Maryland, bears the date of 1657—three 
years after the establishment of Talbot co.— 
when three missionaries of the sect, Josiah 
Cole, Thomas Thurstan, and Thomas Camel, 
about the end of that year, induced by the 
severity of the laws under Fendall’s adminis- 
tration, came from Virginia into Maryland ; 
here they were reprimanded by the Council 
for refusing to subscribe the engagement or 
formal act of submission to the authority of 
Lord Baltimore, also in committing the offense 
of remaining covered in court (refusing to 
remove their hats), “ alleging they were to be 
governed by God’s laws, and not by man’s 
laws.” They were, however, ordered to leave 
the provinces, if they would not yield, which 
it is supposed they did for a time, though 
Thomas Thurstan returned to Maryland (on 
a pedestrian tour) the following year. 

In 1659 William Robinson, Robert Hodg- 
son and Christopher Holder visited Mary- 
land and were instrumental in convincing 
many of the doctrines of Friends, Quakers, 
as they were frequently called, which name 
was given them in derision by one of the per- 
secuting justices (Gerves Bennett) because 
George Fox bade them tremble at the word 
of the Lord. 

In 1660, by an Act.of the Virginia Assem- 
bly, Friends were expelled from that Colon 
under severe penalties, and compelled to see 
a refuge in Maryland, having first petitioned 
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Governor Calvert to afford them facilities for 
settling here. And in compliance therewith, 
in 1661 he commissioned Col. Scarborough 
and others to grant lands on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland for those families who 
wished to come from Virginia here. These 
offers appear to have been gladly accepted by 
them and those of other persuasions. 


And although Friends were misjudged and 
derided for their peculiar ideas and mode of 
worship, yet they met with more clemency 
and suffrage than they had formerly done, 
infinitely so, compared with some of their 
members, who were obliged to flee from the 
persecutions of England, New England, and 
other countries, or suffer torture and death 
for remaining. The harshness of this treat- 
ment was largely attributable to Puritan 
influence, from whom we had a right to expect 
more sympathy, they also having suffered for 
their faith. 


But all their religious persecutions ceased 
when the Toleration Act was passed in both 
Houses of the Maryland Assembly in 1749, 
enacted by Caecilius Calvert, Lord Proprietor 
of Maryland. He was desirous of increasing 
the population of his Colony by immigration 
of men of worth and enterprise, and having 
inherited some of the generosity of soul which 
his father possessed, induced this noble act. 
(Scharf’s History of Maryland.) But history 

‘tells us that credit is due to George Calvert, 
first Lord Baltimore, for originating the 
thought and wish, which was afterwards em- 
braced by his son, Caecilius. 

Maryland, therefore, claims the first honor 
of granting this free, just and Christian privi- 
lege, and making this Colony a sanctuary for 
all religious denominations, thus promoting 
growth and prosperity to all. 

Our primitive and quiet sect flourished also, 
and several meetings were established princi- 
pally in Talbot and Anne Arundel. counties, 
one at Tyre, another at Little Choptank rivers. 
Kent county had one meeting-house on Island 
Creek, one in Calvert county, near Leonard 
Creek. Two Friends, but no meeting-house, 
in Charles county; neither in Baltimore, 
Prince George’s, St. Mary’s Somerset nor Vor- 
chester counties. 


In Talbot county there was a frame meet- 
ing-house at the head of Tead-Avon Creek 
(now corrupted into Third Haven) near the 
present town of Easton, and three smaller 
clapboard houses at other points ; the former 
of these must have been the one known as 
“ Betty’s Cove,” on Miles river, located near 
the boundary line between the farms of R. B. 
Dixon and the heirs of Dr. Cherbonnier, and 
comprising ten acres of ground, part of which 
was a graveyard, besides space enough for a 
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| school-house and_a teacher employed under 
| the direction of Friends. 

Meetings were held alternately here and g 
private houses, until the year 1684, W, 
| have no record of when the meeting or schogl. 


| houses were built. 

The second minute on our records show 
it was enlarged and repaired in 1676. The 
graveyard had 4 new fence around it in 16 
for which they paid 1,600 pounds of tobacgs 
(that being the currency then), The hong 
was repaired again in 1704, and midwegk 
meetings were sometimes held there. The 
premises were enclosed with a new fence jp 
1708, though the property was abandoned jy 
1693, for ye great Meeting-house. The mip. 
| ute is as follows: 

“ Att our Joint Quarterly Meeting for both 
shores, held at ye house of Ralph Fishbourne, 
ye 27th day of ye first mo. (O. S.) 1693. It 
having been often proposed to several meeti 

| yt the meeting of Betty’s Cove should bem 
| moved to ye great meeting house, for sundry 
weighty reasons offered to ye yearly meeting 
att West River and by sd Yearly Meetis 
referred to a monthly meeting, att which it 
was discoursed, and several Friends bei 
absent, yt were therein concerned it coull 
not be thoroughly concluded, wherefore, if 
was referred to this meeting, and this meeting 
having weightily considered ye matter, and 
ye Friends yt were absent at ye Monthk 
Meeting be mw present, it is anon 
agreed that Betty’s Cove Meeting be remov 
to xe great meeting House.” 

here is evidence however, that efforts wen 

made for some time to preserve the prope ; 
from decay, especially the graveyard, whereif) 
repose many of the original Friends, some @| 
whom comprised the worthy ancestors of this] 
community and who met in this humble meet: 
ing-house to worship their Lord and Savio 
according to their simple but earnest manne, 
But as the expiration of time removes. thé] 
actors upon this mundane sphere, and effacd) 
landmarks, thus these boundary lines, tog) 
have vanished. a 
“So the multitude goes, like the flower or the wed] 
That withers away to let others succeed; 


So the multitude comes, even those we behold ~ 
To repeat every tale that has often been told.” = 





Among the prominent Friends who t 
longed to this Meeting, and whose remaitif 
are probably resting there, was Wenlock 
Christison, who was tried in the Court ¢ 
Boston (Janney’s Life of Friends) for tht 
dauntless adherence to his faith, sentenced 
be hanged, but was released (with twenty 
seven other Friends) who were incarcerated 





in the same prison. In consequence of 
disapproval of the English Government # 
their severe punishments, the authorities e 
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obliged to mitigate their treatment. An order 
was issued by King Charles II, and sent over 
by special messengers in a ship from England, 
chartered by Friends, but before it arrived at 
Boston, the prisoners had been liberated. 

Wenlock Christison, soon after this, went 
to Barbadoes, and subsequently came to reside 
jn Maryland ; located near Miles River, and 
in the vicinity of Betty’s Cove Meeting-house. 
Many familiar names appear on the Records 
of those who mingled there in the meeting 
capacity, viz.: John Edmondson, William 
Southbu, Howell Powell, Thomas Taylor, 
John Pemberton, William Cole, John Dick- 
jnson, Lovelace and Charles Garsuch, Wil- 
liam Berry, John Pitt, Ralph Fishbourne, 
William Dickson, Richard Johns, Robert 
Kemp, Thomas Bartlett, William Sharp, 
Ennison Williams, Peter Webb, Solomon 
Spanow, Abraham Birkhead and others. 

any occupied offices of State, as well as 
important positions, both religiously and 
socially. 

It must have been this meeting, which the 
founder of our Society, George Fox, attended, 
on two different occasions, 3d of Eighth mo. 
(O.S.), 1672, and again in 1673. He de- 
scribed it in one part of his Journal as being 
situated near Miles river, and in another in- 
stance, at Tred Haven creek; “he said it 
held five days; the first three meetings were 
for public worship, to which people of all 
sorts came; the other two were spent in Men’s 
and Women’s Meetings (for discipline).” 

These public meetings were attended by 
Protestants, Papists, magistrates and their 
wives, and persons of chief account in the 
country, as well as Indian emperors. It was 
thought there were a thousand, sometimes, at 
one of those meetings, and though they had 
enlarged the meeting-house as “ big” again, 
it could not contain the people. 

He said, “I went by boat every day, four 
or five miles to the meeting, and there were 
so many boats at that time passing upon the 
river, that it was almost like the river Thames 
—people say there never were so many boats 
seen there before.” 

The marshy ground on the Cherbonnier 
farm would indicate that Miles river receded ; 
consequently it is presumable that the space 
of land between the two rivers (Tred-Avon 
and Miles) was narrower then, and that both 
were visible, as tradition informs us George 
Fox remarked he could see both rivers from 
the meeting-house door. (Janney’s Life of 

Ox). 

John Burnyeat, Robert Widers and Geo. 
Pattison (also ministers) were his companions 
on this religious visit to the Eastern Shore; 
they likewise attended other meetings in this 
Vicinity, some of which were held at private 
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houses; besides, he had several interviews 
with Indians who inhabited this neighbor- 
hood, of which the Algonquins, Susquehan- 
noughs, Iroquois and Powhatamies were the 
principal tribes. 

Afterwards, they went to New England, 
encountering many hardships from the expo- 
sure of the elements, their only means of 
transportation being by horseback and boats. 

In those days of the early settlers it is 
supposed vehicles were a rare luxury, as per- 
sons seemed to travel through the forests on 
horseback, sometimes by the aid of Indian 
guides, or by water, in boats. 

A minute in our records proves that the 
Society owned a boat called “The Good 
Will,” especially for the accommodation of 
ministers and traveling Friends. 

In 1737 there was a larger one purchased 
for Chester river, for the benefit of those who 
attended that Quarterly Meeting. 

William Edmundson and John Fletcher, 
ministers (from Ireland), attended “ Betty’s 
Cove” meeting, and those at private houses 
in the neighborhood in 1676. 

George Fox and companions held their 
second series of meetings at “ Betty’s Cove” 
and other adjacent places after their return 
from New England, and then crossed to the 
Western Shore of Maryland, held meetings 
at West River and other places; soon after 
set sail for England (21st of Third month 
[O. .S], 1673). He died in 1690, and there 
is no account that he ever visited America 
the second time. 

Several letters and epistles were received 
from him and read in the Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings held at this Third Haven 
meeting-house, and committees were appointed 
to reply to them. Minutes show that a letter 
of advice in regard to the discipline of the 
church, as well as as a parcel of books, were 
found, after his death, directed to this meet- 
iny, desiring them to be presented as a token 
of his love. (Wm. Penn’s letters show that 
George Fox felt great solicitude for Friends 
in America.) Some of the books are still in 
existence, and constitute a part of the old 
library originated at Betty’s Cove Meeting, 
and is said to be, by Dr. Harrison’s account, 
the first public library in the county, and 
probably in this province, being established 
long before the Bishop of London, through 
Commissary Bray, introduced parochial li- 
braries in the province. 

A fund has frequently been collected by 
the members for the purpose of renewing the 
supply of books, and additions have been 
made, but if it had increased in proportion 
to its age might be more creditable than 
it is. 

It has never been ascertained whether a 
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meeting record was ever kept prior to the} Monthly Meeting, and bears the date of ye 


ear 1673, or whether it was destroyed. | 24th of ye Eighth month (O.8.), 


1684, ang 


here is one minute bearing that date in re- | it was occupied from that time until 
gerd to the hour for assembling the “General | month 4th, 1880, when the meetings Were 
ee 


ting,” and no more for a space of three 
years, but there has been a continued record 
since 1676 to the present time. 

A minute stating that in 1681 a proposi- 
tion was made at the Half-year’s Meeting at 
West River, that a meeting-house should be 
built for a Half-year’s, Quarterly and other 
Meetings on this shore (former ones having 
been held at Betty’s Cove and private houses 
alternately with West River). A committee 
was appointed to select a site and submit the 
agreement to a future meeting, which it ap- 

was done, by the following minute : 

“This meeting, according to ye advice of 

e last Half-year’s Meeting, makes choice of 
William Southbee, Henry Woolchurch, Wm. 
Sharp, Lovelace Garsuch and William Ste- 
vens, Jun., to purchase ye land for ye meet- 
ing-house of John Edmondson, viz.: three 
acres, and to get a firm conveyance for it 
with free egress and progress to sd land ac- 
cording to a deed of uses, and also yt ye sd 
John Rieicinn and ye aforesd Friends ad- 


vise together for ye most convenient place 
an the said land to sett ye house upon, and 
a 


so to agree with ye carpenter or carpenters 
for ye building of ye said house according to 
the dimensions hereafter specified, 60 foote 
long, 44 foote wide, and to be strong, sub- 
stantiall framed work, with good white oak 
ground sills and posts with girders and sum- 
mers, and small joyst, and ye upper floors to 
be laid with plank, and’ ye roof to be double 

raftered, and good principal rafters, every 10 
foot, and to be dem studded below, and to 
be well braced and windows convenient, and 
shutters, and good large stairs, into ye cham- 
bers, which chambers are to be 40 foote 
square at each end of ye house, so yt they 
may be inntire and 20 foote vacant betwixt 
them, and for other conveniencys to be left 
to the discretion of the aforesaid Friends.” 

This building was commeneed in 1682, and 
two years were consumed in its construction, 
as the timber had to be hewn with a broad 
axe, and finished with such tools as were used 

in that day, having none of the modern im- 
provements of this age to facilitate the work, or 
a ready force of skilled workmen to hasten it. 

Mindtes show that it has been repaired 

frequently, and was enlarged in 1797. 

“Quit rents were paid for the land for many 
years. A minute states that the meeting au- 
‘ thorized Howell Powell to clear the quit rent 
of the land for the time past, and do so an- 
nually, for time to come, and get a receipt 
for the same. 

The first meeting held in this house was a 


ue to the new brick meeting-house neg 
this. 

The first Quarterly Meeting held here wag 
ye 5th of ye Tenth month (O. S.), 1684; the 
time has since been changed to suit the eo. 
veninence of members from the various megs 
ings, as well as traveling Friends and minis 
ters. 

For a period of 102 years the Half- 
Meetings were held on this shore, at a 
Cove, private houses, and from 1684 at thi 
house, alternately with West River ; later,, 
Yearly Meeting alternated with this for 1j 
years. In 1785 West River meeting was 
abandoned for one in “Baltimore Town? 
and for five years that was held at intervals 
with this, and embraced as Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 

An arrangement was made in 1790 for 
holding this Quarterly Meeting twice yearly 
here and at Little Creek (afterwards removed 
to Camden in 1868), constituting the South 
ern Quarter, and from that date (1790) we 
have belonged to Philadelphia Yearly Meet, 
ing. 

The Yearly Meeting at West River must 
have been very large, and the settlement 
small and scattered, as we learn from tradi 
tion that members who attended from this 
shore were provided with tents for the a 
commodation of those who could not been 
tertained by the residents; stone crockery 
and pewter ware was taken for the purpose of 
serving their meals. We can imagine that 
this novel experience of camp life was- not 
distasteful to the younger portion of the com 
gregation. 

A minute on the record shows that in 1692 
a tent house of good dimensions was built at” 
West River by the members of this meeting 
as a home during the Yearly Meeting there; 
it was repaired in 1737, and again in 1754 
and in 1764 an addition was built to the said” 
house. : 

One was also built at Wye River in 1723, 
The Johns, Tuckers, Atkinsons and Parrish 
families were a few of the resident members 
at West River. . 

To be concluded. 


———.-.6999 


Po.iTeNeEss, that cementer of friendship” 
and soother of enmities, is nowhere so m 
required and frequently outraged as in family 
circles; in near and dear connections, it # 
continually abandoned, and the result is, that 
all the illusions of life are destroyed, 
with them, much of its happiness. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 
An Address Gelivered in pagpene by Keshub Chun- 
Concluded from page 452. 

Let us communicate to each other our ex- 

rience of divine love, and soften each other’s 
Peart Let the name of Christ, who taught 
the world the riches of God’s love in the best 
and most impressive manner ‘possible, not 
merely by loving him during his lifetime, 
but by exhibiting his grandest love of his 
Father by offeriug his life,—let his name be 
heard by all Christian men and women with 
warm feelings of love; and, as he loved his 
Father with his whole mind and soul and 
strength, let us also try to imitate him, and 
render our whole lives unto the Lord. Let 
not a single department in our life be 
estranged from God. Let us feel that the 
spirit of our life is in unison with the spirit 
of God—that what He wishes we wish too; 
what He asks of us, that we give Him; what 
He commands us to do, that we do as faithful 
servants; whatsoever He loves, that we love 
too. In that way, we shall be enabled to con- 
stitute a loving family on earth, with a 
loving Father above. Feel your Father. 
My brothers and my sisters, I, as an Indian, 
do humbly beseech you to feel the great God, 
who is your Father and my Father. Coming 
from a distant country, I am anxiously look- 
ing forward to the day when we shall all be 
united in the love of God. After all those 
dreary systems of theology through which 
Christerdom has passed, the lifeless, heart- 
less, cheerless dogmas of cold intellectualism, 
men’s hearts have become dry, and we cannot 
but feel the deep necessity of a shower of 
genial, moral emotions and affections over the 
hearts of all men. I desire that heaven should 
be opened wide, and there shall come from 
above a flood of the pure waters of life, which 
shall make us cool, and give comfort unto 
our dry and dreary souls. Do you not feel 
the necessity of such a shower? Do you not 
feel that men’s hearts have become dry? If 
the living God is present this morning in this 
large church, he certainly hears our prayers, 
and He shall answer our prayers. Let us 
look unto Him, and say: “Our hearts are 
dry! Lord, we know that Thou art our 
Father; but our hearts are sunk in worldli- 
ness, and we cannot feel Thee. We are lost 
amid the charms and allurements of the world. 
The world draws us away. Our hearts can- 
not love Thee. Though we know Thee, yet 
we cannot love thee.” Ifthe Lord is present 
here, and if He sees with His own eyes to 
what a dreary condition we have reduced our 
souls and hearts and minds, He will certainly 
satisfy the thirsty soul. He alone is the 
abode of happiness. He alone is the ever- 
lasting fountain of peace and comfort. I 
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know it is possible to have the highest and 
best kind of enjoyment in the Lord. There 
are some who think that if you do not per- 
ceive (tod with the senses, that if you do not 
find in Him something to please your. senses, 
you cannot love Him, that none can love'the 
Spirit. Such a thing I can hardly believe. 
My own experiences tell me (and what I have 
seen in others confirms my conviction) that it 
is quite possible to approach an absolutely 
spiritual, unseen and invisible God, yet spirit- 
ually clad, if I may so say, in all the attri- 
butes of infinite loving kindness and mercy, 
it is possible to feel the warmest kind of love 
for such a loving Father. It is because we 
do not feel ourselves able to love Him. If the 
Lord is a spirit, do we not see His mercy and 
loving kindness in our daily life? Do we not 
feel that His arms encompass us, and that, 
wherever we may happen to be, our great 
and merciful Father feeds us, that we do not 
feed ourselves, that He saves us, and that we 
do not save ourselves? If such is the Lord’s 
loving kindness unto us—unto us great and 
miserable sinners—why shall we not love 
Him with our whole heart? If He is spirit- 
ual, is His spirituality an argument that we 
ought not to love Him? Is that any excuse 
and pretext which we should put forth, in 
order to justify ourselves for not loving Him 
as we love the world? If we can love our 
father and mother, surely we can love Him 
who is the mother of mothers and the father 
of fathers. If we can give our entire hearts 
to those we love on earth, can we not, shall 
we not, give up our entire heart with the 
whole warmth of our emotional nature unto 
Him who is our best, and our truest, our ever- 
lasting Friend! That is what Iam anxious 
to see among you. Show me that sort of love 
of God which alone can give you true life, 
and give the whole world true life. The 
world expects that from a nation which calls 
itself Christian. Give your whole love to 
God, and you will enkindle similar love in 
others, and thus a vast and irresistible stream 
of pure love going forth from a Christian 
country will fertilize the various countries 
around, and thus we shall see opened on all 
sides of the earth living fountains of pure 
love. We shall not then drink of the wells 
which are now dry, but we shall drink at the 
feet of the Lord, we shall drink at the ever- 
lasting fountain of purity and love, and wis- 
dom and strength, which can never be dry. 
Let us dig wells of living faith in our own 
hearts, and there shall come a perennial 
stream of purity and peace which shall flow 
on everlastingly. Brethren, love your God 
with your whole heart, with your whole mind, 
with your whole will, and with yeur whole 
soul, and you shall inherit everlasting life. 
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PROPHECY AND INSPIRATION. 

In the British Friend for Eighth month 
we find a letter to the editor under the above 
title, in which a quotation is given that, for 
its entire harmony with the views of Friends, 
might well pass for the utterance of one of 
our own body. It is taken from an address 
on the Gift of Prophecy, delivered by R. 
Glover, of Bristol, Eng., President of the 
Baptist Union. We think it will be read 
with interest and profit. 

He commenced by saying: 

St. Paul employed the term in its broadest 
and noblest sense meaning by it, not the 
foresight of earthly events, but the higher 
gift by which men are enabled to declare 
what God is, and what He would have us do. 
In all ages the predictive had been the least 
important part of the prophet’s work. To 
reveal God, His heart, His purpose, His 
wealth of mercy, the conditions on which He 
blesses men, and to do this by means of a 
knowledge direct and an utterance so divine, 
that it created conviction—that was the grace 
in which the prophet had found his noblest 


glory. 

Only the inspired man could properly 
preach the gospel of Christ. Without inspi- 
ration the gospel could not be understood. 


He alone could preach the gospel, and was | 


ordained of God a minister who knew for 
himself that which he proclaimed. Neither 
the priest, nor the theologian could do the 
work of the prophet, the former rendering a 
mechanical and external service, the latter 
mostly helpful in the knowledge of what 
others had thought and said. “ Everywhere 
was wanted the living voice of calm author- 
ity which, without pretension to formal 
power, yet ruled in the heart, by virtue of its 
light, its goodness, its own reverent obedience 
to the light which it proclaimed.” 

Inspiration was not one of the auxiliary 
but now superfluous endowments of the 
Church. Variety of tongues might be tem- 
porary ; the tongue of fire was a permanent 
endowment. God was the same to-day, yes- 
terday, and forever, and man was the same 
to-day, yesterday, and forever, and therefore 
to-day, as always, man was capable of receiv- 
ing, and God desirous of imparting His 
quickening light. 


THE PRIDE OF FAITH. 


Of all kinds of pride, the pride of faith is 
the most deadly, because the most complacent 
and subtle; because it invests every evil 
passion of our nature with the aspect of 
an angel of light, and enables the self-love, 


claimed attention. 
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which might otherwise have been put tp 
wholesome shame, and the cruel carelessneg 
of the ruin of our fellow-men, which might 
otherwise have been warmed into humay 
Tove to congeal themselves into the mortal 
disease of imagining that myriads of the 
world’s inhabitants for thousands of yeay 
have been left to wander and perish, map 
of them everlastingly, in order that, in fal 
ness of time, divine truth might be preached 
sufficiently to ourselves. 

The pride of faith has this further mischief 
for result,-that multitudes of kindly—disposed, 
gentle, and submissive persons, who might 
else by their true patience have alloyed the 
harshness of the common crowd, and } 
their activity for good balance its misdoing, 
are withdrawn from all such true service of 
man, that they may pass their lives in what 
they are told is the service of God ; namely, 
desiring what they cannot obtain, in lament 
ing what they cannot avoid, and reflecti 
on what they cannot understand.— Ruskin, 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Southern Quarter at Easton, Md.,land it 
Two Hundredth Commemoration Day. 


In response tothe cordial invitation given 
by Friends of Southern Quarter, quite a 
large number gathered from Philadelphia 
and the neighboring districts of Pennsylya 
nia, New Jersey, Delaware, and from other 


parts of Maryland, to mingle with Easton 
Friends on this interesting occasion. 

On Fourth-day, the 27th ult., they held 
their Quarterly Meeting in the new brick 


meeting-house. It was well attended, and 
the people listened attentively to able com 
munications calling attention to the antiquity 
and universality of truth, and to its forcible” 
presentation by the founders of the Society 
called Friends. 

In the business meeting the usual queries 
were answered, and but little other business” 
Touching allusion was 
made to the death of two prominent mem- 
bers of this Quarter, and sympathy was ex 
pressed with those who so keenly miss them, 4 

On the 28th, instead of the Youths’ Meet | 
ing, which is commonly held on that day, 
the commemorative exercises were substitalal 7 
A committee had been appointed some months | 
hefore to make the necessary preparations,” 
and their work was so well done that every- 
thing seemed to be arranged in the most sy — 
tematic and satisfactory manner. The meet ~ 
ing convened at 10 o'clock, and continued” 
three hours. It was held in the old house, — 
which was fixed up and well provided with 
seats for the occasion. The attendance was” 
large, the house being well filled, and the 
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number estimated at from four to six hun-| Friends, following his example, have felt that 


dred, When the meeting was settled Samuel 
J. Levick appeared in supplication, and after- 
wards made a few remarks introducing the 
exercises of the occasion. ‘The first was an 
« Historical Record,” prepared by Sue B. 
Kemp, and read by Robert B. Dixon, and 
which will be found in another part of this 

per. Following this was a poetical essay, by 
Sr eiaeie Dickinson, read by Dr. Barber. An 
essay by Wilson M. Tylor. “ Then and Now,” 
read by R. B. Dixon. A poem by Sallie E. 
Troth, read by Matilda J. Bartlett. “The 
Quaker of the Olden Time,” Whittier, read 
by Helen Shreve. 

Letters were then read by Joseph Bartlett, 
from Alien J. Flitcraft, Henry F. Willis, 
Harriet E. Kirk, Sarah Hoopes, Mary G. 
Moore and Isaac C. Martindale. Excellent 
Jetters from Mary S. Lippincott and others 
were also received, but could not be read for 
want of time. 

Appropriate addresses followed by Dr. 
James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore; Clem- 
ent Biddle, Dr. Sarah Rogers, Lydia H. 
Price, Edwin H. Coates, Samuel J. Levick, 
A. W. Lightburne, of the Methodist Church 
at Easton, formerly of Baltimore. 

Dr. James Carey Thomas remarked in his 
address, “I have felt interested with you in 
listening to what has been said of the earnest 
and faithful labors of our forefathers two hun- 
dred years ago. 

“Last month the inhabitants of a small 
townjin the Netherlands celebrated the an- 
niversary of the assassination of William the 
_ Silent, the great liberator of the Netherlands. 
He was to the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
what George Fox was in a more exalted sense 
to Friends. George Fox, the last of the great 
reformers, carried the theory of the reforma- 
tion to its ultimate extent. He gave to every 
man and to every woman that possession 
which he believed was accorded to him and 
to her by the Gospel of Jesus Christ, that 

rsonal and individual right and responsi- 

ility which proclaims equality to all, both 
male and female. He declared that there 
were no differences between men and women 
in the positions which they occupied in the 
Church. This was in accordance with 
the great principle of the Reformation, and 
this was the ultimate result to which George 
Fox carried the theory. 

“T want to especially emphasize the per- 
sonal responsibility which George Fox felt to 
extend, not only to one’s religious, but to his 
civil ties also, and to every man whoever he 
was, not only as a member of a church body, 
but also as a member of civil society—a 
responsibility to God for his action. 

“The consequence was that the Society of 


he was the best citizen as well as the best 
Christian, who followed his truer convictions 
of the right. It was this that made Friends 
early in the history of this Commonwealth 
take the firm stand that they did in regard to 
the liberation of the slaves. 

“Those are the followers of Jesus Christ 
who simply follow their sense of what is right 
in everything, small- things as well as large, 
for it is the small things that really show the 
bent of men and women’s lives. And when 
we have thus lived in earnest reverence and 
love I am satisfied that we shall find our lives 
a benefit to the community around us, fur- 
nishing a fulfillment of the words, ‘Glory to 
God in the highest, peace and good will 
among men.” 

Clement Biddle, of Birmingham, Pa., then 
said: “ It is meet that those who are interest- 
ed in this meeting should extend to other 
friends and neighbors an invitation to join 
them on this occasion. The feeling of my 
mind has been that they have indeed reason 
for gratitude to the Father of their being, 
that the lines have fallen to them iv pleasant 
places in the outward, and that we have still 
a greater reason for gratitude that we are 
more gifted in the inner than the outward 
being. 

“| differ from our ‘ Historical Record’ with 
regard to the credit accorded in it to Lord 
Baltimore. In the charter to Lord Baltimore 
was the provision that the laws passed in the 
province should receive the advice, assent, 
and approbation of the people, and I think 
that this clause had more influence in pro- 
ducing the toleration policy pursued by Lord 
Baltimore than any inclination of his own. 
For he was a Catholic, and as we look back 
upon him we must look through the lives of 
two centuries, not by the lights of the present 
time, and such policy at that time would not 
have been in keeping with the man or his 
church. But toleration was a totally different 
idea from the great principle enunciated 
by George Fox; it was the idea of Roger 
Williams which gave tolerance to others in 
their worship, a mere indulgence and an 
entirely different principle from that of George 
Fox, who said that man, male and females 
were equal, and in each were inherent right, 
of freedom of conscience, and that these could 
not consequently be given by another. This 
was the ground of the founder of an adjoining 
State (Pennsylvania), and it is because of the 
benefits that have accrued from this freedom 
of civil law that we have reason to return 
gratitude to God on high. 

“ As has been said, you are, every one of you 
to be influences in the world, either for good 
or for evil;, and if you will submit to the 
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operations of His light and His Christ in your 
heart, you will turn with thanks to that which 
has been done in the past. Your Heavenly 
Father will open wide the doors of your 
hearts to His heavenly influence, His divine 
attributes, and you will be filled with that 
wisdom with which He sustains those faithful 
in His service. But you cannot rest upon 
that which has been done in the past, you 
each have missions to perform in life, and as 
you expect to become children of the Light 
= must accept these responsibilities and 
abor in the service of the Lord amongst 
your fellows, as did Jesus while on earth. If 
you will thus indeed become co-workers and 
co-laborers with Him, you will realize all the 
happiness which was designed by him for your 
portion here on earth, and the glorious com- 
pensation for your services in the hereafter.” 
To be concluded. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, NINTH MONTH 6th, 1884. 


Trustinc Farra.—Addison says, “the 
person who has a firm trust on the Supreme 
Being is powerful in His power, wise by His 
wisdom, happy by His happiness.” 

Happy indeed would it be for us, in this 
active and intellectual age, if we did but culti- 
vate this trusting faith in the over-ruling 
power of God. It is the one thing that is 
needed to quell the unrest and feverish 
anxiety that is so characteristic of our nation. 
Lacking in this, many are led by the failure 
of their fondly cherished hopes to the depths 
of despair, some even being ready to sever the 
tie that binds to earth, selfishly leaving 
beloved ones to struggle alone, whose outward 
burdens are equally heavy, but happily 
possessing an inward faith that lifts them 
beyond a temptation to destroy the temple 
wherein God should dwell. 

We would not advocate a blind faith with- 
out activity, or the full use of all of our 
powers, but as has been said, “we should act 
with as much energy as those who expect 
everything from themselves; and we should 
pray with as much earnestness as those who 
expect everything from God.” If such could 
be the condition of affairs what happiness 
would result, for keeping bright our faith and 
adding to it our active work, not one of us 
would fail to receive our allotted share of the 
Father’s blessing. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


















PROHIBITION.—The attitude of many of pe 
the highest dignitaries of the Roman Catholic to] 
Church in this country towards prohibition, 7 
and the efforts that are being made by the J of | 
“Total Abstinence Society ” of that body for fin: 
the removal of intemperance from among | anc 
themselves, is most gratifying. illu 

When we are told that so large a partof | gel 





the disorder, misery and crime in our cities jg 
brought about through the use of intoxicants 
by members of that church who, it is alleged, 
furnish a preponderating portion of the dealey 
and drinkers of these beverages, we may well 
rejoice that the voice of the Church is out 
spoken, and the arm of power which it wields 
is being used in so good and Christian g 
work, 

With the Irish and German Romanists fairly 
enlisted under the banner of the “ Catholie 
Total Abstinence Society,” we may look with 
confidence for a reform in the morals as well 
as the politics of Philadelphia. 

The coming of Father Ryan as spiritual 
head of the large membership in our midst, 
is a great gain to the temperance movement, 
and we may expect helpful service from one 
who is an acknowledged leader in this direc. 
tion. It is work that all denominations may 
unite in, and we trust such a fraternal spirit 
will be fostered that the cause everywhere ™ \ 
will advance. 








































Essays ON THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. By 
John J. Cornell.—These essays were read in” 
the Representative Committee of Genesee” 
Yearly Meeting, and approved by that body 
and directed to be printed for gratuitous cireu- 
lation among our own members and others. ~ 

In one of his essays the author says; 
“While I do not feel disposed to call in 
question the idea entertained by others, yet I | 
do feel like endeavoring to present my own 
convictions in as clear, plain and simple a” 
manner as I am capable of; not for the pur — 
pose of controversy, but for the candid and — 
unprejudiced thought of the readers of this | 
essay.” This candor appears to be the spirit” 
of the book; and’ while some who bear the” 
name of Friends may not be prepared to ac-~ 
cent and endorse all it contains, yet it must 7 
be conceded that sincerity of conviction and” 
an earnest desire to help those who are stil] r 
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seeking the way of life, have led the writer 
to prepare these papers. 

Taking “The Inner Light” for the subject 
of his first essay, he defines and illustrates it 
in a simple manner, and shows how it guides 
and controls the mind which is obedient to its 
illuminating power. Most earnestly he coun- 
sels those of our household of faith to hold 
fast their inherited testimony to the efficacy 
of this Guide which “ produces a harmony 
between the will of man and the will of the 
Father, by which man is directed into a 
higher and purer course of life, and is 
instructed in those things which advance him 
in the knowledge of spiritua! matters.” 

In Inspiration is included not only the 
revelations of God’s will in regard to the 
spiritual nature of man, but “ those evidences 
which are given to man as an intellectual and 
physical being, by which he, as a whole, 
comes into an understanding of what is right 
and wrong for him in the judgment and wis- 
dom of God.” A broad and wholesome view, 
and one which would correct the abuses of 
the world ! 


Believing that the real vitality of worship 
is explained by Jesus, in his declaration to 
the woman of Samaria, Friends “ understand 
. that such worship must spring from within; 
that there must be in the spirit of man a true 
love of God, a sense of dependence upon 
Him for all that man stands in need of; that 
fora body thus gathered to perform such 
worship, in this spirit and in truth, so that 
- each soul shall be benefited, it is needful that 
each one be engaged for him and herself to 
~ perform it; and as they come together from 
their varied pursuits in life, and in widely 
different states of mind, Friends think that 
the first duty is to gather into quiet that they 
may be fitted to hear what that voice of God 
which speaks to man only in impressions on 
his spiritual nature may have to communi- 
cate.” “Thus, all being under the direction 
of the spirit, whether the meeting shall be 
wholly a silent one, or whether some instru- 
ment may be called into vocal communi- 
cation, all will have been benefited who have 
thus performed their devotions in reverence 
and adoration, in spirit and in truth.” 


Of the testimony of Friends to a free 
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gospel ministry, he says: “ Inasmuch as God 
is able to call, qualify and commission in any 
assembly met for the purpose of worshiping 
Him, instruments that can speak to the con- 
ditions of that assembly, so as really to bene- 
fit them, and as this call, qualification and 
commission are given to man without his seek- 
ing, and as a result of obedience to the re- 
quirements, he finds always a spiritual reward, 
that amply satisfies for all the sacrifice or 
exertion made, it follows that such a com- 
missioned gospel minister cannot, and has no 
need to look to man for his compensation, or 
his reward, and that there is no need of his 
receiving a pecuniary fee for a service that 
God has required him to perform.” 

We have quoted a few points to show the 
manner in which these important questions 
are considered, believing that these are truths 
held by us as a Society that need to be more 
broadly known, and feeling sure that the book 
will answer some inquirers as to our belief. 
The day is past when we need hesitate to ex- 
press our views sincerely and candidly on the 
great and vital questions which are agitating 
the Christian world. A decreasing adherence 
to the letter is evident among religious sects, 
and a corresponding increase of charity and 
good will among men irrespective of creed. 
An honest inquiry exists as to the grounds of 
all beliefs, and certainly Friends should be 
able and willing to give an answer to every 
man that asks us for a reason of the hope 
that is in us. 


DEATHS. 


CHURCHMAN.—On Eighth month 30th, 
1884, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Caleb D. Peirce, in Germantown, Pa., Anne 
Churchman; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


HUTCHINSON.—On Eighth month 30th, 
1884, in Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Rachel, 
widow of Dr. David Hutchinson, aged 82 
years; a member of Makefield Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

HALL.—On the evening of the 16th of 
Sixth month, 1884, at his residence, near Qua- 
ker City, Guernsey county, Ohio, Cyrus Hall, 
aged 76 years and 16 ~ 

The deceased was a highly valued member 
and minister of Richland Preparative and 
Still Water Monthly Meeting, Ohio. He was 
a leading citizen of the community, and an 
ornament to society, calculated by his moral 
life and intelligence to better any community 
where he might live. A testimony of his 
goodness and worth was manifest by the large 
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gathering assembled to pay the last tribute of 
respect ; all denominations came as one bro- 
therhood on this solemn occasion. Although 
an invalid and great cripple.for many years, 
he retained great strength of character, im- 
pressing all with whom he came in contact 
that he was an honest man—‘‘the noblest 
work of God.”’ 


JONES.—On Eighth month 26th, 1884, at 
Germantown, Pa., Ellwood Jones, aged 58; 
a member of Germantown Preparative and 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


MOORE.—At his home, in Richmond, Ind., 
Jonathan Moore, in the 79th year of his age; 
a valued member of Whitewater Monthly 


mirthful enjoyment, a familiarity with th 
surroundings, and a failure to realize the fact 
that they are in a public place. Some of 
the passengers would probably say that the 
parents at home are accountable for this 
unseemly levity; others would expect the 
teacher of the school which the pupils atteng | 
to be responsible for their conduct on the 
road; while a third class might insist tha 
the conductor should preserve order on the 
train. The writer of this article would prefer 
not to pass censure upon any one, or to impoge 
any additional burdens upon those who 
already have quite enough to claim their 
attention; but would rather appeal to the 
young people themselves, and let them fee 
the responsibility of their position. 

They have to sustain their own reputation, 
that of their parents, the credit of the ingt. 
tution which they attend, and, if they be the 
children of Friends, the good name of ou 
beloved Society. In view of this accum- 
lation of responsibilities, of the future whieh 
lies before them in life, of the solicitude of 
interested instructors, and the affection of 
sacrificing parents, will not our right-minded 
young people be willing to practice a little 
self-denial, and to cultivate quietness of map. © 
ner on the cars, and in other public places? 
If they only knew the interest that I feel in 
their welfare, and the desire to have them 
gratified in all that is not hurtful, I am quite 
sure they would excuse the liberty taken in 
giving them this advice. ; H.* 


Eighth mo. 30th, 1884. 


———80——___ 


PANCOAST.—On Third-day, the 22d of 
Seventh month, 1884, at his residence, Mul- 
lica Hill, John Pancoast, in the 90th year of 
his age. 

He was a life-long concerned member of 
Woolwich Preparative Meeting, and for many 
years an Elder of Piles Grove Monthly and 
Salem Quarterly Meetings. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A HINT FOR THE SEASON. 

As the time has arrived for the opening of 
our schools, it may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to a matter which is, by some, regarded 
as quite an important one. 

Many of our young people whose homes 
are in the country, and who attend schools in 
the city, are obliged to depend upon public 
conveyance on their daily journeys betwéen 
the two. It sometimes happens when a large 
number who are well acquainted with each 
other get into the same car, that in the enjoy- 
ment of congenial society, and the general 
exuberance of youthful spirits, they fail to 
practice that self-restraint which is necessary to . 5 
preserve the decorum in a public place. They PRS SATS. 
do not mean to be disagreeable, or to interfere| Among the historical specimens at the 
in any way with the rights of the other passen- | Electrical Exhibition will be the first ; 
gers; they do notdesire even to attract the|raphic instrument, portions of the fit 
attention of adults, but simply to have a/| Atlantic cable, ancient voltaic piles, crude, 
“good time.” Their conduct may not be in | electrical contrivances of the last century, | 
any sense bad, but, on the contrary, such as | and a thousand and one other things which | 
would be entirely proper on the play-ground,|in the familiar words of an auctioneers) 
or even in the sitting-room of a private house. | catalogue, are too numerous to mention,” 
It is merely that the surrounding circum- | although all are worth seeing. From the 
stances render it obnoxious to the charge| Patent Office at Washington the historical” 
of impropriety. To attribute this ill-timed | specimens showing the progress of invention 
indulgence in “ fun and frolic” to selfishness, |in this country will be very complete, and 
would be as unjust as it would be unkind;| nothing will be more generally interesting” 
for, with rare exceptions, it must be admitted | than the exhibits showing the progress made 
that the school boy and the school girl are|in the use of electricity for submarhe) 
about the most unselfish persons to be found | work; electric lights used in diving oper 
on a train of cars. They will give up a seat, | ations, in fishing, and for a great many 
face either end of the car, raise or lower a! other purposes where it is necessary & 
window, carry a message to conductor or | illuminate the waters under the sea, as well 
baggage master, or do an errand for a stranger | as the atmosphere above it. Although mt 
with a cheerfulness that many of their seniors | directly connected with the historical depath 
would do well to imitate. No it is not| ment, the following partial list of curious a 
selfishness, it is not ugliness, it is not a desire | well as Valuable displays is worth mention 
to attract attention; it is merely a love for|this point: Vejtruba, the electrician 
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Prague, will come over with his agloscope, his 
inakoscope, electric clocks and other won- 
derful inventions ; and there will be a splendid 
display of Eccard’s self register for anemome- 
ters, of portable field telegraph and telephones. 
Roosevelt, the great organ builder, will 
former of which will be suspendel from the 
roof of the main hall, and the latter placed 
in one of the galleries, and from these lofty 
elevations will supply a constant strain of 
“music in the air.” Both will be operated 
py electricity from keyboards upon the floor. 

The bibliographical exhibit, which is now 
being prepared by a special committee, com- 

of Dr. Isaac Norris (Chairman), Pro- 
- E. J. Houston, Dr. William H. Wahl 
and Professor J. B. DeMotte, will embrace 
allthe prominent publications upon electricity. 
The books will be displayed in glass cases, 
and a complete catalogue will be printed, in 
which each of the works will be described. 
At the close of the exhibition it is proposed 
to place this collection in the Franklin Insti- 
tute as a memorial library of the exhibition. 
The work of the committee has been even 
more successful than the projectors of the 
scheme dared hope. Nearly all of the lead- 
ing publishers of the United States and many 
of those in Europe have responded to the 
request of the exhibition, and the collection 
is already large and valuable. Men of 
science and authors have taken great interest 
in the proposed memorial library. Almost 
every nationality in Europe is represented in 
the literary material which has already come 
into the committee’s possession. The unex- 
pected importance which this work has 
assumed warrants the Institute people in a 
confident expectation that, by further judi- 
cious additions after the close of the exhibi- 
tion, they will possess the greatest library of 
electrical literature in the world. 

As a sort of annex to this great library, 
Professor Houston, the Institute electrician, 
has drawn three magnificent maps upon the 
walls of the big lecture room in the old depot 
building, adjoining the historical collection 
and library on the west and between it and 
the restaurant. Two of these maps, which 
cover the entire west wall, show upon a 
stereographic projection the positions of all 
the submarine cables of the world. The 
other map covers two-thirds of the east wall, 
and is a Mercator chart, showing the subs 
marine telegraph cables of the world and 
some of their principal connections. These 
Maps are very distinct, and display with 
et accuracy how the dream of Puck has 
been more than realized, for the earth has, as 
is here demonstrated, several girdles placed 
about it— Philadelphia Record. 
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WHY BUSINESS MEN FAIL. 
The United States Economist, in reply to 


the question, “ what, in your observation, 
have been the chief causes of the numerous 
failures in life of business and professional 


* eghibit his electrical vocalion and organ, the men,” says: 


Governor St. John answers, “Idleness, intem- 
perance.” Alexander H. Stephens answers : 
“ Want of punctuality, honesty, and truth.” 
Hon. Darwin R. James answers: “ Incorrect 
views of the great end and aim of life. Men 
are not contented to live plain lives of 
integrity and uprightness. They want to get 
ahead too fast, and are led into temptation.” 
President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, 
names as causes of failure: “Lack of prin- 
ciple, of fixed purpose, of perseverance.” 
President Eliot, of Harvard, replies: “‘ Stupi- 
dity, laziness, rashness, and dishonesty.” Dr. 
H. M. Dexter, of the Congregationalist, 
answers: “1, Want of thoroughness of pre- 
paration. 2. Want of fixedness of purpose. 
3. Want of faith in the inevitable triumph 
of right and truth.” Anthony Comstock’s 
answers are: “ Unholy living and dishonest 
practices, lust and intemperance, living 
beyond one’s means.” Mr. H. E. Simmons, 
| of the American Tract Society, replies : “ Fast 
living, mental, spiritual, and bodily; lack of 
attention to the details of business.” General 
O. Howard answers in substance: “ Breaking 
the divine laws of the body by vice, those of 
the mind by overwork and idleness, and those 
of the heart by making an idol of self.” Pro- 
fessor Homer B.Sprague, of Boston, answers : 
“1. Ill health. 2. Mistake in the choice of 
employment. 3. Lack of persistent and pro- 
tracted effort. 4. A low ideal, making suc- 
cess to consist in personal aggrandizement, 
rather than in the training and development 
of a true and noble character.” Dr. Lyman 
Abbott answers: “The combined spirit of 
laziness aud self-conceit that makes a man 
unwilling to do anything unless he can choose 
just what he will do.” Mr. A. W. Tenney, 
of Brooklyn, replies: ‘ Outside of intemper- 
ance, failure to grasp and hold, scattering 
too much, want of integrity and prompt- 
ness, unwillingness to achieve success by 
earning it in the old-fashioned way.” The 
attorney-general of a neighboring State replies: 
“ Living beyond income, and speculating with 
borrowed funds; unwillingness to begin at 
the foot of the ladder and work up. Young 
men want to be masters at the start, and 
assume to know before they have learned.” 
And another reason in the same line: “Desir- 
ing the success that another has, without 
being willing to work as that man does. 
Giving money-making a first place and right- 
doing a second place.” 








SCHOOL SAVINGS-BANKS. 

One of the European improvements in 
education is the school savings-bank. Its ob- 
ject is to teach children how to save and ac- 
cumulate money. The natural tendency of 
youth is to wilful waste, to spend constantly, 
to be led away by casual temptations. The 
habit of saving is seldom taught and seldom 
learned until the rude experience of life 
brings with it the iron pressure of necessity. 
The folly of extravagance prevails chiefly 
among the young; and the recent annals of 
our city and country abound in instances of 
ruined lives and wasted hopes, the results of 
the luxurious and thoughtless manners of 
the age. Our young men of business have 
too often never learned in early life how to 
save; their only conception of living is how 
to get in order to spend. It is not so much 
to the wealthy as to the poor that this habit 
is all-important. To the working-man, the 
— man, or the man of business, the 

abit of saving is the only security from suf- 
fering and often despair. It is a safeguard 
that should be thrown over every family and 
a. in every school. The schoo) savings- 
bank has been found singularly useful and 
successful in connection with the public 
schools of various countries. It was sug- 
gested in France many years ago, and has 
already extended to Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Belgium and Holland. The system is 
very simple. The teacher tells his children 
that he is ready to receive their small sav- 
ings, and explains to them how they may be 
made to increase. He gathers in their pen- 
nies and centimes, keeps a register with the 
name of each depositor, and, when the sum 
amounts to a franc or more, places it in a 
neighboring savings-bank or lends it to the 
State. The business is transacted out of 
school hours; it teaches the pupil some of 
the niceties of trade. He keeps a duplicate 
account of his deposits, and can only draw 
any part of them with the consent of his 
parent or guardian. The plan has proved 
very attractive to children. In Ghent, out of 
45,000 pupils there are 13,000 depositors, 
each for more than one franc. In France, the 
number of school banks is 10,261, with 213,- 
135 depositors. The whole amount deposited 
by the children was in 1880 more than one 
million dollars. The school banks form a 
part of the system that would make educa- 
tion a practical thing, and more than ever 
useful in preparing the youth of the nation 
for active life. To teach the great body of 
the people in childhood the habit of saving 
would of itself alone more than repay the 
public outlay upon education. It is the foun- 
dation of honesty, the chief source of national 
honor. In it lie the safety and purity of 
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families, and much of the happiness of go. J boy 
mestic life. Without the habit of saying | ing: 
our young men and young women often wap. | 4a 
der recklessly on a perilous track, and per; wol 
miserably for want of an early training jy } {f0! 
frugality. — Eugene Lawrence, in Harpe} %' 
Weekly. wil 
1m! 

“ NAGGING CHILDREN.” the 

A writer in the New York Tribune offey wh 
good, sensible words upon the subject of the 





“nagging” children. The term nagging, ap. 
cording to one of our literary authoritj 
means “not scolding, reproof, or outri 
punishment, but being always at a child”— 
finding continual fault with him about littl 
things. 

It is not always easy for us to distinguish 
between what is essential and what is an ag 
cident of development in our children. Pop 
the former we must have long, patient, ang 
judicious, training, reaching from infancy t 
maturity ; slowly weeding out elements that 
are noxious, and as slowly incorporating thoy 
that are wanting, just as we graft pears u 
quince roots, or apples on the thorn tree. Pa 
accidental qualities, we have only to wait” 
their outgrowth. Yet these qualities, mainly, 
and not the essential ones, provoke * nag. | 
ging,” of which mothers far more than fatheny 
are apt to be guilty. 4 

At one time in the life of a boy, and this” 
applies to girls as well, he delights to get into 
the ink. Look out, then, for stains on the 
carpet, scribbling in your choicest hooks, and” 
blotches on handkerchiefs, aprons, dresses, ” 
and table covers; they are as certain to come | 
as March winds, and almost as trying; but 
they go of themselves, and “ nagging ” neither 
hastens nor delays their departure. Dancing 
a chair about on one leg while sitting, is am | 
other stage that nervous children have to go_ 
through, and it lasts until they grow into easy” 
self-confidence. Though excruciating to the | 
susceptible looker-on, patience is the only” 
remedy. Mild expostulation and pleasant” 
ridicule may hasten the progress of the die— 
order to a happy termination, but it will cure” 
itself in time. 4 

Slamming doors and leaving them opei, 
mark another regular stage in the growth of 
every boy. Life is too short in the juvenile 
estimation to shut them quietly, perhaps to” 
shut ‘them at all; and about this time, all) 
along before and after, he has too much of 
hand to stop and wipe his shoes when he come 
in from the muddy street. What matters# 
little mud? . As he sits by the stove, warmil 
his feet and leaving traces of their presences, 
what more natural than that he should whistle 
or sing a comic song ora psalm tune comically? 
He doesn’t mean anything wrong by it. S 
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boy nature, exuberant, effervescent, overflow- 

ing, must work itself off in some manner or 

‘gerous consequences will ensue, the very 

gorst of which would be ill-nature resulting 

from suppression. “ Nagging” does no gocd 
at all; it only makes matters worse. Coeval 
with muddy feet and slamming doors are 
images in pencil on the house, finger-marks un 
the windows, especially of a frosty morning 
when they are so tempting as tablets, trials of 
the new jack-knife on the dining table or the 
illars of the front porch, marginal readings 

on spellers and arithmetics in hieroglyphics 
that not even Champollion could have de- 
ciphered ; the boy’s name in unformed chiro- 
graphy scrawled in chalk or pencil every- 
where—on the coal bin, the barn door, the 

window sill, the walls of his sleeping 

room ; all these testify to the presence of the 

boy in the house. Canhehelpit? Aresuch 

things to be allowed? By no means; they 

are to be borne with, kindly rebuked perhaps, 

and the activity that engenders them turned 

intoa channel large enough and attractive 

enough to absorb it all. A damp cloth will 

remove the chalk and finger-marks, erasive 

soap will take off the plumbago ; tartaric acid 

obliterate the ink spot; but what can eradi- 

cate from the child’s character the effects of 

ual “ nagging?” 

* The time comes fast enough when there 
will be no little careless hand to make a 
“muss” on the clean table cloth, no tiny fin- 
gers to scatter things around, no clatter of 
childish feet on the stairway. Fresh paper 
may cover all the marks on the hard finish ; 
paint may conceal the ambitious handwriting 
on the woodwork ; and those traces of boyish 

nks that still remain, the mother’s eye and 
heart may cherish as sacred to the memory 
of the dead or the absent, as something she 
would not willingly be without. 

In a genial, wholesome, tolerant atmo- 
= the boy and the girl will zo through 

various stages of growth from childhood 
toadult life, dropping whatever is in its na- 
ture juvenile, little by little, as naturally as 
the bean vine drops its seminal leaves; but 
the forbearance and loving patience of the 
wise father and judicious mother who, under 
innumerable provocations, refrained from 
“nagging ” will not be forgotten. 

“THERE is less mortality from intemperance, 
less from immorality ; we have better, cheaper, 
and more various food ; far more and cheaper 
clothing ; far more and healthier recreations. 
We have on the whole better houses and bet- 
ter drains, better water and air, and better 
ways of using them. ‘The care and skill with 
which the sick are treated in hospitals, in- 
firmaries, and even in private houses are far 
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greater than they were ; the improvement and 
extension of nursing are more than can be 
described ; the care which the rich bestow on 
the poor, whom they visit in their own homes, 
is every day saving health and life; and even 
more effectual than any of these is the work 
done by the medical officers of health and all 
the sanitary authorities now active and in- 
fluential in eyery part of the kingdom. But 
we want more ambition for health—a personal 
ambition for renown in health as keen as is 
that for bravery or for beauty, or for success 
in our athletic games and field sports.” —Sir 
James Paget at the International Health Ex- 
hibition in London. 


THE WAY OF THE RAIN. 


I heard an old farmer talk one day, 
Telling his listeners how 

In the wide new country far away 
The rainfall follows the plough. 


‘‘As fast as they break it up, you see, 
And turn the heart to the sun, 

As they open the furrows deep and free, 
And the tillage is begun, 


‘The earth grows mellow, and more and more 
It holds and sends to the sky 

A moisture it never had before, 
When its face was hard and dry. 


“And so, wherever the ploughshares run 
The clouds run overhead, 

And the soil that works and lets in the sun 
With water is always fed.’’ 


I wonder if that old farmer knew 
The half of his simple word, 

Or guessed the message that, heavenly true, 
Within it was hidden and heard? 


It fell on i ear by chance that day, 
But the gladness lingers now, 

To think it is always God’s dear way 
That the rainfall follows the plough. 


—A. D. T. Whitney. 


WITH patient care earth’s precious seed we 


sow, 

And hope that time our due reward will show ; 

But chequered hopes and fears we must sus- 
tain 

And miss, perhaps, at last the golden grain. 

In the soul’s harvest it is otherwise : 

We need not watch the wind, or scan the 
skies ; 3 

We sow in simple faith ; each seed, behold, 

Benignly springs, and bears a thousand fold ! 


WE have not wings, we cannot soar ; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain. 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 

To something nobler we attain. 


—Longfeliow. 
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THE CONSCIENCE FUND. 


A correspondent writes from Washington : 
The contributions to the conscience fund of 
the treasury in the last fiscal year amounted 
to over $6,000. This fund has, since its es- 
tablishment twenty years ago, amounted to 
about $250,000. For some years past, it has 
averaged from $5,000 to $7,000 a year. The 
term “conscience fund” was originated by 
Treasurer Spinner. One day during the war, 
he received a letter from the Treasury De- 
partment from a man who enclosed a check 
for $1,500, saying it represented a misappro- 
priation of government funds of which he had 
been guilty while a quartermaster in the 
army. ‘Suppose we call this a contribution 
to the ‘conscience fund,’ and get it announced 
ip the newspapers, and perhaps we will get 
some more,’ he suggested. The announce- 
ment was made, and the treasury became the 
recipient of such funds. 

The largest contribution ever made was 
$4,000, forward by an ex-revenue gauger 
from Chicago, as the amount of a bribe re- 
ceived by him from distillers who desired to 
defraud the Government. The smallest was 
9 cents, forwarded by a Massachusetts man 
who remembered that he had at one time 
years before used a washed three-cent stamp 
ona letter. In order to relieve his conscience, 
he sent three times the original steal, which 
he thought was a fair compensation. Many 
of these contributions come from persons who 
have smuggled goods. The majority of these 
are from women. A recent case of this sort 
is quoted. A lady residing in Canada, who 
years ago smuggled into this country a silk 
dress pattern worth $100, recently concluded 
that she ought to remit the duty on it, and 
going to a custom-house official asked him to 
calculate for her the duty she would have paid 
plus the interest, which being done, she for- 
warded the sum to the department, omitting— 
as most of them do—to send her name. Oc- 
casionally, a letter is received from a clergy- 
man, stating that it is the result of a death- 
bed confession of some offender, who asks that 
the money and confession be forwarded to the 
department.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





No MAN really knows the Lord, until he 
has found him out in such a way as that he 
feels the Lord has touched him. When we 
feel the divine humanity pressing down upon 
our souls, when we feel the breath of the di- 
vine spirit in our hearts, when we feel that 
holy yearning, that quickening inspiration of 
the divine love, that can only come from liv- 
ing, conscious contact with the divine soul, 
then we know the Lord ; for it is nothing but 
this that brings us into acquaintance with 


him.—Thomas A. King. 
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just the same relationship to its various chi 





SOME RAMBLES OF A NATURALIs?, 
During the spring and summer of 18% 
especially, and at all favorable oportunitig 
since, my out-door studies were largely ogg. 
fined to particular phases of bird-life, rathy 
than to their habits generally. Most prom 
nent among these was that of singing, andig 
relation to the other utterance of birds, for 
had been long under the impression, and ging 
am fully convinced, that a bird’s song} 


twitters, and calls, that singing with mankig) 
bears to ordinary conversation. Cares 
observation will enable any one to see cleagh 
that every bird has a considerable ranged 
utterance. Observe two birds immediately 
after mating, and what a laughable caricat 
of a newly-married couple—say on 
wedding-journey—are their actions and 
low, ceaseless twittering! They also hay 
their petty vexations and their little quarrel, 
in which the feminine voice is ever the loudy 
and more rapid in its utterance, and iy 
owner enjoys the precious privilege of the lag 
word. 
But it may be urged that to constitute lay 


& 


ee es 


guage, or something akin to it, these chiry 


and twitters must be shown to convey ides: 


Can one bird tell another anything? it 
be asked. To this I answer that, if any om 
has watched a colony of brooding krakles,@ 
paid close attention to a flock of crows, 


has probably satisfied himself upon this point 
Crows have twenty-seven distinct cries, call, 


or utterances, each readily distinguish 


from the other, and each having an unmip 
takable connection with a certain class ¢ 


actions ; some of which, as, for instance; th 
many different notes of the brooding-bird 
are only heard at certain seasons. In thi 
connection, it may be added that the inte 


gence of crows is fully one half greater th 


that of any other bird in our fauna. Ins 
of the exercise of much cunning and fe 


thought on their part are almost innumerable: 


Let us see, however, if among our singi 


birds there is not to be found evidence of @ 
ability to communicate ideas, presumably j 


the aid of vocal sounds. Here is an oceiit 
rence that took place in my presence in fh 
spring of 1872. A pair of cat-birds 
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noticed carrying materials for a nest tot 








patch of blackberry-briers hard by. To tet 


their ingenuity, I took a long, narrow stf 









of muslin, too long for one bird to carry om 


veniently, and placed it on the ground im 


position to be seen by the birds when se 
ing for suitable materials for their nests. 
a few moments one of the cat-birds spied tf 
strip and endeavored to carry it off, but 
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ook hold of it, and he tried many, impeded 
its fight. After worrying over it for some 
time the bird flew off, not, as I supposed, to 
seek other materials, but, as it proved, to 
obiain assistance in transporting the strip of 
muslin in question. In a few moments it 
returned with its mate, and then, standing 
near the strip, they held what I consider to 
have been a consultation. The chirping, 
twittering, murmuring, and occasional ejacul- 
gions were all unmistakable. In a few 
moments this chattering, if you will, ceased, 
and the work commenced. Each took hold 
of the strip of muslin at about the same dis- 
tance from the ends, and, starting exactly 
together, they flew toward their unfinished 
nest, bearing the prize successfully away. 

I followed them as quickly as possible, and, 
reaching the brier-patch, never before or 
since heard such an interminable wrangling 
and jabbering. Had I not seen the birds, I 
doubt if I should have recognized them from 
their voices. The poor birds simply could 
not agree how to useso long a piece of mater- 
ial to the best advantage. If it had been 
shorter, they might have made it serviceable; 
but as it was, being neither willing to discard 
itnor able to agree as to its proper use, they 
finally abandoned it altogether, and so too 
they did the unfinished nest and the neigh- 


* borhood. 


In one corner of a low-lying tract near my 
house, called the “ mucky meadow,” there 
remains a clump of large maples, pin-oaks, 
and birches which have somehow been spared 
by the former owners of the land. They are 
mine now and are safe. At the first white 
frost, the hollow maple, that throughout the 
summer has securely housed a family of short- 
eared owls, now gives us evidence of the fact, 
by dropping the leafy screen that hid them 
well from view. While the young were yet 
babies the old tree shielded them well—now 
they are able to shift for themselves, and the 
tree offers them shelter, but nofhing more. 
With the departure of the sunlight the owls 
are all astir, and it is funny enough to see 
them. Of a single owl but little can be said ; 
but before the family separates, and while the 
young are receiving their lessons in mouse- 
hunting, it becomes very evident, first, that 
owls are great*talkers; and, secondly, that 
they are decidedly intelligent. I was im- 


_ pressed with these facts during a pleasant 


moonlight evening last October, when, having 
taken my stand to watch the owls, I saw the 
whole family of six as they came from their 
nest in the tree. The old birds first appeared, 
flew directly toward the meadow, and disap- 


‘peared in the long grass. Soon the four 
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| tree, and then settle themselves, in a lazy, 
muffled-up manner, as though nothing re- 
mained to be done. 
birds kept up a peculiar call—more like a 
scream than a hoot—not altogether unpleas- 
ant to the ear. 
young owls made any reply, though I took a 
faint clicking noise to be such. 
while, however, they began to get hungry, and 
then they uttered unmistakable cries, to which 
the parent owls replied by returning to the 
tree. 
or what I took to be such, and when they 
alighted on the maple I could detect, in the 


All the while the old 
Iam in doubt whether the 
In a little 
In the beak of each owl was a mouse, 


uncertain light, that they did not approach 


closely to the young birds, but, having 


removed the mice, which, they now held in 


their claws, they chattered and screamed to 
their young, in a manner that could only be 
interpreted as, “ Come over here and get your 


mouse.” It was evident that the young owls 
were to be taught to help themselves, and to 
practice their power of flight. As an induce- 
ment to do the latter, the mice were held 
temptingly before them, but quite out of 
reach. Finally, one young owl, more ven- 
turesome than his fellows, essayed to fly ; but 
it was a miserable failure, for, instead of 
reaching the desired branch, it fell short a 
foot or more, and tumbled to the ground. I 
can not prove that owls laugh, but I think 
any one who heard the old birds just then 
would never doubt ‘the fact that they do. 
The funniest feature, however, was that the 
three remaining young birds were disgusted 
with what they saw, or were frightened by 
it—at all events, they hasterel back to the 
nest, and I saw them no more that evening. 

Of the poor fellow that fell to the ground 
there is much to be said, as it was with it that 
the old birds were now wholly concerned, and 
their actions were highly entertaining. Leav- 
ing the tree, they flew down to the hapless 
bird, and muttered in low tones to it, in a 
most sympathizing manner. Their utter- 
ances now, which | could hear notwithstand- 
ing the racket made by the frogs, were very 
varied, and gave the impression that they 
were holding a conversation. After the lapse 
of a minute or more the old birds together 
took a short, low flight, and then returned to 
the young owl. Was it not to show it 
how easy flight was? Then again they 
flew away, in the same manner, and the young 
owl endeavored to follow. It was with 
evident difficulty that it left the ground, but 
when once its feet were clear of the grass it 
progressed satisfactorily, though only for a 
short distance. This pleased the old birds, 
for one of them came to the plucky little 


young birds made their appearance, but only | fellow, and, with one wing extended, patted 
to creep cautiously along the limbs of the | the young bird on the head and back most 
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tenderly. At this I laughed aloud, most 
unfortunately, and immediately the old birds 
flew to the nesting-tree, and then discovered 
my hiding-place. Of all the scoldings I ever 
got, that trom the owls, this evening, was the 
severest. As I moved away I recalled the 
oft-witnessed scene of the king-birds worry- 
ing crows. It was the same thing in my case. 
Keeping just out of reach of my cane, they 
swooped about my head and snapped their 
bills viciously. They did not dare to strike 
me, but they came unpleasantly near, and it 
was with a feeling of comfort that I finally 
reached safer quarters.— Charles C. Abbott, 
M. D., in Pop. Bei. Monthly. 


Gop is ever ready, but we are very unready; 
God is nigh unto us, but we are far from him; 
God is within, but we are without; God is at 
home, we are strangers. “God leadeth the right- 
eous by a narrow path into a broad highway, 
till they come unto a wide and open place ;” 
that is, unto the true freedom of that spirit 
which hath become one spirit with God. God 
helps us all to follow him, that he may bring 
us unto himself!—John Tauler. 


Great is truth, and mighty above all 
things.— Esdras. 


ITEMS. 


VENTURA COUNTY, CAL., alone has a yield 
of about 1,600 tons of honey this year. 


THE International Electrical Exhibition 
opened in Philadelphia on the 2d inst., with 
an estimated attendance of over 7,000 persons. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA is said to be swarming 
with Chinese, 18,000 of them having taken up 
their residence in that province. 


MorEschools have been established in North 
Carolina, the last four years, than during the 
previous twenty years. 


AMONG the articles from New Mexico, iu the 
New Orleans exhibition, will be two petrified 
trees over twenty-five feet high. 


PROFESSOR HAECKEL, the Darwin of Ger- 
many, in studying the embryology of the 
chicken, has, with his assistants, hatched and 
dissected 3,000 eggs. 


THREE Abyssinian envoys have arrived in 
England. Among the gifts which they bring 
from King John to the Queen are an elephant 
and a large monkey. 


THE Mexican Government has established 
several industrial schools, at which youths of 
both sexes are to be taught, free of charge, the 
different trades, employments, etc. 


A DESPATCH from Paris, states that ‘‘Henry 
M. Stanley, the African explorer, who is now 
in this city, has been conversing freely with 
an interviewer. He declared that the Con 
Free State would soon be recognized by the 
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whole world. The State proposes to give 
commerce to all nations, and expects to begom. 
a great federation of native chiefs, under ¢ 
control of a European and American commig 
sion. 


In the department for dress in the Londog 
Health Exhibition, there are displayed dreggy 
for use in different occupations. Amongothe 
are suits for women engaged where shaft 
and belting is used; dresses for use in Jead | 
wall paper, Paris green and other factories | 
and a breathing dress, to be used where nos 
ious gases are prevalent. A remarkable 
is an asbestos fire-proof dress, with which ong 
can pass through fire without injury. 


A DURABLE and weighty-looking door 
now made of paper. While it costs about thy 
same as wood, it is much better, because 
is noshrinking, swelling, cracking or wa 
It is composed of two thick paper 
stamped and moulded into panels and 
together with glue and potash, and then mh 
led through heavy rollers. It is first co 
with a waterproof coating and then with a fir 
proof coating, and is painted and varnishe 
and hung in the ordinary way. 


ee 


NOTICES. 


The Committee of Concord Quarterly Me 
ing on Temperance have arranged to hold ag: 
all-day meeting on Seventh-day, Ninth month” 
13th, at Providence Meeting-house, near 
dia, Delaware co., Pa. Morning segsion 
open at 10 o’clock. The First-day Schoe 
Concord Union will be in attendance, and fy 
nish something towards the entertainment 
which is expected to be very interesting. 
meeting will be addressed by prominenf! 
speakers and workers in the cause. All am! 
cordially invited. Trains leave Broad Stree: 
Station and West Chester for Media. Thow 
coming from Wilmington and Chester ca 
re “as stage which leaves the depot at a 


The Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Tem 
rance Committee will hold a Conference a: 
urlington on Ninth mo. 7th, at 23 o’clock, — 
All are invited to attend. 5 
ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk, 
The Burlington First-day School Union 
meet at Crosswicks, Seventh-day, Ninth mo 
13th, at 10 A. M. a 
Interested friends cordially invited. 
Wma. WALTON, 
LAURA NEWBOL 


», } Clerk 


The Salem First-day School Union wis meet 
at the Meeting-house in Mullica Hill, 0 Ser 
enth-day, Ninth month 13th, at 10 ocloeék Ay 
M. wees friends = invited. ; 

ICHMAN COLES, Y 
LOUELLA WADINGTON, \ Clerk, 

A Conference on Temperance, under 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committe 
will be held at Reading, Pa., on First-dayy 
14th of Ninth month, at 2} P. M. , 

Train leaves Broad and Callowhill street 
6.30 A. M., and returns at 8.30. 





